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THE PRESIDENT’S CABINET AND THE CHILD 


By Joy ELMER Morcan 
Editor, The Journal of the National Education Association. 


WO DENY the right to education is to deny 
‘the right to live. To stunt education is 
to dwarf life. To educate is to guide 
growth, and in a civilization as intricate 
as ours, the period of guided growth is 
ee eae as the requirements and strains 
upon the individual increase. As other agencies that 
guide growth are unable to 





of the nation, jointly responsible with his fellows for 
the welfare of the whole people. 

This is the line of thinking that underlies the New 
Education Bill, which would create a Department of 
E-ducation with a Secretary in the President's Cabinet. 
The word new should be emphasized, for there are 
former education bills projected to meet needs some- 

what different from those 





meet the new conditions, 
society calls upon the schools 
for help. There is no need to 
cry out against this tendency. 
The well-being of the race 
itself is at stake. The school 
must make good. Every child 
is entitled to his chance. He 
must be guaranteed a certain 
minimum of schooling sur- 
rounded by conditions that 
promote sound health, under 
the guidance of teachers who 
are competent and well- 
trained, in pursuit of a curri- 
culum that satisfies the indi- 
vidual and social needs and 
that looks forward rather 
than backward. 

Whatever we may think of 
the obligations of the parent, 
the local community, and the state to provide this 
schooling, we cannot ignore the nation’s interest therein. 
In peace or in war the service of all is needed in the 
interest of all. No one can be diseased or ignorant or 
inefficient without affecting the others. Ours is a mobile 
population. One college student in four is now in school 
outside his home state. Millions of people are educated 
in one state and work in another. The nation, as a 
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nation, has a stake in the education of every child. 
These seem like platitudes, but they must be repeated 
until every citizen faces in time of peace what he is 
forced to recognize in time of war—that he is a citizen 








that exist today. There is the 
old bill which provided fed- 
eral aid to meet certain 
emergencies associated with 
the war. As we get further 
from the war, and _ federal 
taxes are reduced so that they 
compete less disastrously with 
state and local taxes, the 
need for federal aid is less. 
The New Education Bill does 
not deal with this problem at 
all. It simply coordinates in 
a unified executive depart- 
ment, existing educational 
agencies of the federal gov- 
ernment, including the Bu- 
reau of Education and the 
Federal Board for Vocational 
Education. It defines the 
powers and duties of the 
Secretary, provides that the Department shall conduct 
research in education, and authorizes appropriations 
to finance that research. 

It is evident from this brief description that the 
Department would be primarily a fact-finding and fact- 
distributing agency. Wisé management rests less and 
less on arbitrary authority, and more and more on facts. 
This principle is nowhere more apparent than in the 
development of American schools. ‘These schools are 
remarkably uniform in their ideals and plans, in spite of 
the circumstance that in administration there are more 
than forty-eight distinct systems. The question of 
(Continued on page 3) 
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THE MANUFACTURERS LOOK 
AT THE SCHOOLS 


N THE March 10th issue of the Manufacturers 
i Record is published the second study of the Junior 

Education and Employment Committee of the 
National Manufacturers’ Association. “Charting the 
Field of Public Education” is primarily a compilation 
of data regarding school attendance, grade distribution, 
illiteracy, length of term, etc., based on figures of the 
U. S. Bureau of Education. 

The article carries no recommendations, nor concrete 
suggestions. In fact the implications of the material 
given are not clear, and probably cannot be made so, 
for the data is valueless unless considered in connection 
with many other factors not touched upon, and not 
always susceptible of graphic presentation. 

We are gratified to see, however, that the National 
Manufacturers’ Association have apparently abandoned 
the thesis of their former report—namely, that children 
who leave school at 14 are “mentally inferior’ and could 
not profit by remaining in school longer. On the con- 
trary the report states, “Finally, these charts again 
emphasize the accumulation of retardation in the fifth 
and sixth grades and emphasize the tragic necessity of 
improving our school system from this point, which is the 
strategic point, both in difficulties and in its coincidence 
with the age of entering employment.” 

This is exactly the point of view of those of us who 
wish to retain children in school to the age of 16. We 
interpret the wholesale elimination of children in the 
fifth and sixth grades as due to the failure of the school 
to have a program flexible enough to provide for these 
children who get “stuck”’ for various reasons, of which 
“inferiority” is but one, in the traditional curriculum. 
And, furthermore, we do not believe that the majority 
of these school leavers are incapable of further educa- 
tion. It would be difficult, indeed, for the Manufac- 
turers Association to maintain its former stand in the 
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light of the facts they themselves present. With the 
percentage of high school attendance (based upon total 
public school enrolment) increasing from 3.3 in 1900 to 
10.2 in 1920 and to 14.0 in 1924, how can anyone serj- 
ously assert that failure to continue in school has, in the 
past, been due to mental incapacity? Or how can any- 
one assert, in view of this steady increase, that we have 
now reached the peak of educability? 

We agree with the assumption on which this study of 
the National Manufacturers Association is predicated 
—namely, that the public, and educators as well, are . 
“coming into a distinct doubt, if not disappointment, 
as to the progress that is being made in public educa- 
tion.” We question, however, whether this statistical 
analysis of certain facts regarding the public school 
system will prove useful in determining what the educa- 
tion of the future should strive to become. 


UNDERSTANDING CHINA 


HE World's London Bureau summarized yester- 

day an official report on child labor in Shanghai 

made by the Municipal Council of the foreign 
quarter of that city. This is the inner city which the 
Western powers sometimes boast that they have built 
up from a swamp and made a shining example for all 
China. The report cited these conditions in the districts 
which foreigners control: 

In foreign-owned factories many children are at 
work who are not more than six years old. 

The hours of work are generally twelve, with 
one hour off for a meal. 

“Contractors obtain young children from the 
country districts, paying the parents $2 a month 
for the services of each child.” 

Children in the silk mills “must dip their hands 
constantly in nearly boiling water’ to soften the 
cocoons. They must stand on their feet for four or 
five hours at a stretch. 

Fainting of six- and seven-year-old children in 
hot weather is not at all uncommon. * 

In some of the match factories white phosphorus 
is used because it is cheap, and “cases of phos- 
phorus poisoning have been observed. ’ 

But, says the council— 

The question as to how far, if at all, it is practic- 
able to regulate or restrict the employment of 
children within the settlement without injuring or 
unduly interfering with industries employing them 

is one which has to be seriously considered 
by all those who approach the problem. 

One catches here a glimpse of the causes of the 
cynicism with which the East regards talk in the West 
of “the white man’s burden” and the superiority of 
Western culture. And one sees why the young Chinese, 
who hope some day to establish a humane industrial 
system in the East, if the East is to be industrialized, 
want their whole country for themselves. 

—New York World, March 11, 1927. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S CABINET AND THE CHILD 


(Continued from page 1) 


federal control of the schools is not and never has been 
an issue in America. State and local control of the 
schools is guaranteed by the Constitution, by the deep- 
seated conviction of the organized teaching profession, 
by the pride of local communities in their own schools, 
and by the whole trend of education in the direction of 
greater freedom under the guidance of proved facts. 


What the advocates of the New Education Bill want 
is a Department which would give the facts upon which 
to base sound educational practices and policies. This 
great measure has drawn to its support a vast group of 
thinking citizens representing scores of our most public- 
spirited national, state, and local organizations, who 
believe that an activity which involves as teacher or 
pupil one person in every four of our population, is 
worthy the dignity, the financial support, and the public 
attention that are implied in a Cabinet position. 


It is no criticism of our present Bureau of Education 
to point out that as it is now organized and financed, it 
cannot meet the needs of our expanding school system. 
It has done the best it could with limited funds under 
the direction of a Commissioner who cannot appear 
before the Bureau of Budget to seek more funds unless 
he is invited to do so. There are whole areas of educa- 
tional practice where facts essential for wise manage- 
ment do not exist. The facts are not available to show 
for the current year how many teachers there are in the 
nation, although we know from rough estimates that 
there are over 900,000. There is no data to show for 
the nation as a whole what training these teachers have 
had, or what experience. We are told that it is possible 
to count on the fingers of one hand the states that have 
facilities to put a professionally trained teacher in each 
school to fill the vacancies that occur year by year. 
Need we wonder that the public is willing to accept 
‘immature and inadequately trained teachers when the 
nation itself is not sufficiently concerned to gather 
the facts? 

America has much to learn from the educational 
experience of other nations, but our ability to gather 
that experience and make it available to educational 
workers of America is decidedly limited. The Foreign 
Education Section of the Bureau of Education is render- 
ing important service within the limits of its facilities, 


but its staff is entirely inadequate to meet the needs. 


It is an astonishing fact that this great nation has 
been willing to allow its interests in foreign educa- 
tion to be represented by a section with a staff of three 
persons, subordinate to a General Service Division 
which is one of nine Divisions composing the Bureau of 
Education—itself a subordinate unit in the Department 
of the Interior. Certainly, here is a field in which the 
Federal Government should stand between its people 
and the world at large. The agents of the Department 


of Commerce are rendering priceless service the world 
around. Other Departments, like Agriculture, have 
their representatives searching in foreign fields for the 
best practices and products. The Navy and the Army 
Station their representatives to watch developments 
abroad. But in the field of education—more profound 
in its ultimate effect upon human progress than all the 
others—we make pitiful provision for study in the rich 
field of experience in other lands. 


These are merely two illustrations selected from many 
that might be cited to show the impossibility of getting 
adequate support and attention for education as it is 
now organized in Washington. None of these state- 
ments are meant as criticisms of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion or of any one in it. They are made simply to 
suggest the need fora Secretary of Education, who could 
go in his own right before the Bureau of the Budget to 
demand for the child the same kind of consideration 
that is now given to fields like agriculture, commerce, 
and labor. 


As a final point, let us note that American schools are 
now at a stage where they peculiarly need an abundance 
of facts and the leadership of a spokesman in the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet. The schools are changing rapidly in 
organization. The junior high school has come quickly. 
The junior college is fast on its way. Experiments with 
special types of schools are multiplying. The curriculum 
is being reorganized to serve the children and the com- 
munity better. The gigantic movement for curriculum 
revision led by the Department of Superintendence of 
the National Education Association opens up immense 
fields for further study. The schools are growing in 
enrolment and range. The mere record of high school 
growth reads like a dream—80,227 in 1870; 110,277 in 
1880; 202,963 in 1890; 519,251 in 1900; 915,061 in 1910; 
2,199,389 in 1920; 3,38).878 in 1924. The high school 
of 1940 will probably enroll more than seven million 
students. If this mighty army of the new order were 
lined up side by side in one great company, allowing 
three feet for each, it would more than reach from New 
York to San Francisco. This high school growth means 
that the crowding in the colleges has hardly begun. 


The range of school activities likewise grows. Schools 
now deal with illiterates, the deaf, the blind, the sick, 
the criminal, and the crippled. They stand between 
the child or the individual and his chance as a happy 
and efficient member of society. Schools like the great 
Opportunity School in Denver, with its thousands of 
eager students, are prophecies of what schools every- 
where will some day be. Such schools open to all who 
come the doors to wider life and opportunity. People 
everywhere are eager to know more about this new 
education. They want new and better schools, and are 
eager to develop them. By gathering and broadcasting 
the facts, a Department of Education with a Secretary 
in the President's Cabinet would make itself the friend 
of every child. 
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RIDICULE IN MISSOURI 
By Witey H. Swirt 


HE bill to amend the law regulating the employ- 

ment of children in Missouri, sponsored by the 

Missouri Women's Legislative Committee and 
introduced by Senator Kinney, has been defeated. 
Apparently there was never the slightest hope of its 
enactment and there will be no hope of any substantial 
improvement in the child labor law of Missouri until 
the matter is taken 
a little more seri- 
ously by members 
of the legislature, 
especially of the 
Senate. 

An amendment 
to strike out the 
entire first two sec- 
tions was moved 
and adopted. This 
motion was evi- 
dently made by 
one who had been 
taught well in the 
efficacy of de- 
naturing. Perhaps 
he was a stock 
raiser as well and 
practices de-horning. At any rate, the amendment went 
far to do both to the bill. 

Another amendment was adopted striking out the 
section relating to the requirement of a physician's 
certificate of physical fitness. When our country was 
at war fighting, as was believed, for its very existence, 
grown men apparently in good health were rejected 
from service in the army unless they were found by a 
medical examination to be physically fit for service. 
Evidently the mover of this amendment holds business 
of more importance than even defense of the country. 

A man unable to understand the reasons for giving 
children a physical examination before they are allowed 
to enter employment ought not to be in the Senate. 

Most of the section relating to the employment of 
children under 16 in dangerous occupations was stricken 
out, thus leaving the bold assertion: “No child under 
the age of 16 years shall be employed, permitted, or 
suffered to work.” 

Another amendment was offered relating to the proof 
of age of the child, and it was alleged that ‘‘the presence 
of the child was sufficient evidence of its birth,” that 
“its age might be determined by its teeth,’ and that 
the child might be “branded.” 

A move was made, and we understand carried, to 
authorize the governor, attorney general, father and 
mother of the child and the Senate Committee on 
Health to grant work permits instead of the Super- 
intendent of Schools as provided in the bill. 
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The wonder to us is not that these motions were 
made in levity, but that they were adopted. That 
could hardly have happened tn any other State of 
America. Let us hope that this period of levity is over 
and that the people of Missouri will face seriously the 
six statements made by the Missouri Women’s Legis. 
lative Committee in support of the bill: 


I. In Missouri children under 14 may work in fac- 
tories outside of school hours. In 36 states this 
would be illegal. 


II. In Missouri children over 10 may work in any 
capacity for two hours after 7 P.M. In 4r1 states this 
would be illegal. 


III. In Missouri a child of 14 may receive a permit to 
work without meeting any educational require- 
ment. In 41 states there is some educational stand- 
ard, and 35 require the completion of at least the 4th 
grade. 

IV. In Missouri a child of 14 may receive a permit to 
work without showing documentary proof of age. 
In 32 states this is required. 


V. In Missouri a child of 14 may receive a permit to 
work without a statement from the prospective 
employer showing promise of employment and 
exact nature of the work to be done. I/n 20 states 
this is required. . 

VI. In Missouri the health of a child applying for a 
work permit may be passed on by any “reputable 
physician.” In 27 states this examination must be 
made by a specially authorized physician. 


“SOMEBODY SLIPPED” 


HE Assistant Attorney General of North Caro- 
lina has interpreted the new child lator law, 
discussed in the April issue of the AMERICAN 


CHILD under the caption ‘Neither Fish nor Fow],” to’ 


mean that children under 16 years who have not com- 
pleted the 4th grade of school cannot work at all and 
that no child under 16 years can work more than 8 hours 
aday. This, of course, is exactly what those sponsoring 
the original bills desired to have incorporated in the law. 
The framers of the amendment to the bill, it is true, had 
a very different idea but, as the Textile Bulletin ex- 
presses it editorially, “Somebody Slipped.” 


The interpretation given by the Assistant Attorney 
General would limit the hours of work of over 7900 
children under 16 years now employed in non-agricul- 
tural pursuits; the intention of those proposing the 
amendment was to limit this reduction to the approxi- 
mate 2000 who have not reached the 4th grade. 

The Attorney General, who has been ill, has not yet 
passed upon the question and ultimately it may have to 
go before the North Carolina Supreme Court. The law 
does not go into effect until July 1, 1927. 
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ALABAMA 


During the past few months regional child labor con- 
ferences have been held, under the auspices of the State 
Child Welfare Department, in the leading industrial 
centers of Alabama, including Gadsden, Shawmut, 
Florence, Tallassee, Huntsville, Alexander City, and 
Tuscaloosa. 

According to Mrs. A. M. Tunstall, Director of the 
Department, these conferences which bring together 
employers, public school officials, state officers charged 
with the enforcement of the law, and interested citizens, 
have done more to promote the cooperation of the com- 
munities in the enforcement of the child labor law than 
anything ever tried before. 

Miss Norsworthy, chief child labor inspector, reports 
a marked decrease in the number of violations occurring 
during the first quarter of the year, as compared with 
the first quarter of last year, especially in the com- 
munities where such regional conferences have keen 


held. 
GEORGIA 

A study of child welfare work with Negro children is 
being conducted by the Georgia Department of Public 
Welfare with the assistance of the Child Welfare League 
of America in an advisory capacity. It is hoped that the 
information obtained through this study will show what 
are the best methods of Negro child placing and throw 
light upon the problems of the health, recreation, edu- 


cation, and employment of Negro children. (Public 
Health Nurse, New York City.) 


ILLINOIS 


That unfavorable home conditions and poor health 
influence school failure is indicated in a study recently 
carried on in Scott School, Chicago, by the U. S. Bureau 
of Education. A special study was made of a group of 
64 pupils in grades 2 to 8, inclusive, who had failed of 
promotion. Examination of the children by a physician 
from the Chicago Health Department showed that not 
a single child was free from some physical defect. 

“It was found that 54 of them, or 84 per cent, had 
goiter, adenoids, or tonsil defects; and in 29 cases there 
were teeth defects. 

“Investigation of home conditions showed that 48 
per cent of the children lived in broken homes, and in 
45 per cent of the homes the mothers were either work- 
ing or had died. The discovery was made that 42 of the 
children, or 65 per cent, had been in the school only five 
months or less, indicating that their parents belonged to 
nomad groups following floating trades, or were 
wanderers traveling from place to place.” (United 
States Daily.) 


KENTUCKY 

The Kentucky Department of Labor has compiled 
the reports of School Superintendents relative to the 
issuance of employment certificates to children who 
were granted full time work permits for the first time. 
During the year 1926, a total of 979 certificates were 
reported issued throughout the state, which is an in- 
crease of 3.2 per cent over 1925. Louisville showed an 
increase of 14.3, Paducah a decrease of 63.4, Ashland an 
increase of 38.2, Covington a decrease of 26.3, and New 
Port a decrease of 13.5. (Ashland, Kentucky, /nde- 
pendent.) 

PENNSYLVANIA 


Absence from school in Philadelphia due to illegal 
employment has been reduced from 5198 cases in 1925, 
to 2757 in 1926, a decrease of more than 45 per cent. 
The report of the Bureau of Compulsory Education 
attributes this creditable record to the vigorous prose- 
cution of offenders and the cooperative efforts of the local 
representatives of the Department of Labor and Industry. 

The classification by school districts shows more than 
62 per cent of all illegal employment in the city concen- 
trated in the section from which migratory workers for 
the farms of neighboring states are recruited. Every 
spring before the close of the term and every fall at the 
beginning of the new term, several thousand children 
are absent from school in Philadelphia and are working 
in agricultural service with their parents in New Jersey 
and other adjoining states. Many children who have 
been “in the country’ admit frankly, when questioned, 
that they would prefer to remain at home and attend 
school. They complain that their hours are long and the 
work is hard. One bright boy of eleven years naively said 
that the country is “nice for play but hard for work.” 

The educational and labor officials of Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey have had frequent conferences during 
recent years in an effort to help the children of migra- 
tory farmers, but the problem is far from being solved. 


GENERAL 


In an article on the relation of physical to mental 
ability, Frederick W. Cozens of the University of Cali- 
fornia summarizes various studies, including some un- 
published data on the subject. Little correlation is 
found to exist between physical and mental ability in 
college students. On the other hand, for children of ele- 
mentary school age, ‘three points seem fairly well 
established: 

(1) The better developed a boy or girl is for his or her 
age, the more able he or she is in school work; 

(2) The general level of physical ability of children 
who rate high on intelligence tests is distinctly superior 
to that of children who rate low on intelligence; and 

(3) There seems to be a direct relationship between 
ability in physical tests and* promotion or scholastic 
results.” 

(American Physical Education Review. ) 
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WorK OF CHILDREN ON ILLINOIS Farms. U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Children’s Bureau, Bureau Pubii- 
cation No. 168. By Dorothy Williams and Mary 
E. Skinner. 

This bulletin includes reports of two excellent in- 
vestigations; one on child labor on truck farms in the 
Chicago District, and the other of those working on 
general farms in Livingston, Marion, and Shelby 
counties. 

The conditions of work found on the truck farms 
near Chicago were as a rule thoroughly bad for young 
children. Most of them came from the poorer, immi- 
grant families in Chicago and travelled long distances 
every day with no assurance of securing work. In many 
cases they started at 5 a.m. and did not get home until 
7 p.m. The work of farm children on neighboring farms 
was by no means as unfavorable, though employment 
before and after school often interfered with their 
school work. 

The illinois child labor law has not been applied to 
protecting child workers in agriculture, even when they 
are working as hired laborers. These Chicago children 
working on nearby truck farms would be much better 
off in factories or stores where they would come under 
the protection of the law, and there seems no good 
reason why the state should not give them the same 
protection because they engage in agriculture. The 
more intelligent farmers felt that strict compliance 
with the law as to hours of labor would work no hard- 
ship on anyone, and one of the largest growers stated 
that he did not believe the employment of children was 
worth while and that, if the public appreciated the 
facts, their employment on truck farms would be 
stopped. 

The situation of child workers on general farms was 
quite different. Three-fifths of them were employed 
solely on their own farms, and many of those working 
on the farms of neighbors were not working for wages, 
but were exchanging work. Although in individual 
cases the work was too heavy and a considerable num- 
ber worked long hours, yet on the whole it is difficult to 
see how any legal control might be of value except in 
the matter of school attendance. Twelve per cent of 
the children whose school records were secured had been 
absent from school a month or more, though most of 
these were over 14 years old. % 

If the facts secured in such studies can be brought to 
the attention of farm people through their own organ- 
izations, a public sentiment may be created which will 
be the most effective means of preventing the unde- 
sireable employment of farm children. 

Considerable evidence is given that the agricultural 
depression and the migration of rural workers to urban 
industries is forcing farmers to rely on the labor of 
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women and children. Only when agriculture is able to 
compete with other industries for labor will it be pos- 
sible to secure a general diminution of the use of child 
labor on the farm. 

DwiGHT SANDERSON, Cornell University. 


A PopuLarR ENCYCLOPEDIA OF HEALTH. By Lee K, 
Frankel, Ph.D., and Donald B. Armstrong, M._D., 
Sc.D. Albert and Charles Boni, New York, 1926, 
$3.50. 

In this volume the authors present, in convenient 
form for reference use, the information gathered by 
years of experience in disease prevention and health 
work among the policyholders of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. The statement of scientific facts 
in simple language, the alphabetical arrangement of 
topics, and the broad range of subjects covered, make 
it a universally usable book. 

The following extract from the section on child labor 
in its connection with child health has particular sig- 
nificance, in that it represents the conclusion reached 
after a long period of study and direct contact with the 
conditions which affect community health. 

“The building of a body fitted to bear the strains of, 
later life is the business of childhood and youth. To do 
this a well-balanced program of living is necessary—a 
program that includes rest, exercise that develops every 
part of the body and joy—giving play. In many cases 
the body does not attain its full growth and full strength 
until a person reaches the age of twenty-one or over. 
When a child or youth uses one set of muscles over and 
over through an eight, nine or ten-hour day he de- 
velops lop-sidedly in some respect. If he stands or sits 
continuously in a faulty posture, a curved spine is likely 
to result. Carrying a heavy load of newspapers under 
one arm or on the back may cause the same defect. 
Stooping continuously over a bench before the lungs 
have reached their full development or working in a 
dusty atmosphere may weaken resistance to tubercu- 
losis. The heart may be weakened or injured for life by 
too heavy work or too long hours of work in youth. Also 
serious stunting of growth may result from long hours 
of hard work before a child has reached full maturity. 
The child worker is inevitably a permanently cheated 
person.” G. W. 


FOURTEEN IS TOO EARLY 


One of the most fundamental problems in the child 
labor field today is the age at which children should be 
permitted to leave school for work. 

The National Child Labor Committee has just issued 
a 44-page pamphlet, Fourteen Is Too Early: Scme Psy- 
chological Aspects of School-Leaving and Child Labor, 
by Raymond G. Fuller, which considers the educa- 
tional and psychological factors involved in the ques- 
tion, and interprets recent research studies in this field. 

This pamphlet may be secured from the National 
Child Labor Committee, price 35 cents. 
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LEGISLATIVE ACTIVITIES 


(Where no reference is made to bills mentioned in previ- 
ous issues, no action has been reported.) 


STATUS OF THE AMENDMENT 


During the past month a resolution to ratify the 
amendment was killed in the Nebraska House and in- 
definitely postponed by the Senate. The Colorado and 
Oklahoma Legislatures adjourned without taking 
action. A bill to ratify has passed second reading in the 
Tennessee House and is being considered by the Iowa 
Senate. 


CALIFORNIA 


The House bill noted in the last two issues relative to 
the Industrial Welfare Commission has passed the 
House with an amendment which omits the provision 
that the Commission report results of investigation 
with recommendations to the Governor at least once a 
year, and to the Legislature biennially. The bill as 
amended has also passed the Senate. 


CONNECTICUT 

Senate 243 has passed both Houses. The bill forbids 
the employment of minors under 16 years in mercantile 
establishments after 6 P.M. more than one day a week 
except from December 17th to 25th, and also forbids 
their employment at any time after 10 p.m. In the 
present law, this second provision applies only to 
females. 


MAINE 


The House bill reported in the April issue to allow 
children over 14 years of age of subnormal mentality to 
leave school for work is an amendment to the com- 
pulsory school attendance law. A Senate bill adds a 
similar clause to the child labor law. These bills have 
passed both Houses. 

The bill noted in the March issue to raise the educa- 
tional attainment required for a work certificate from 
the completion of the 6th to the completion of the 8th 
grade, and to regulate the employment of minors as 
ushers in a theatre or as elevator operators in a hotel, 
has passed both Houses. 


MARYLAND 


The Legislature adjourned without taking action on 
the three bills to raise the standard of the child labor 
law reported in the April issue, or on a fourth bill 
relative to hours of work. 

House 571 providing double compensation in case of 
injurv or death to illegally employed minors passed both 
Houses. 


MICHIGAN 


The House bill noted last month to provide double 
compensation for illegally employed minors in case of 
death or inyury, has passed the House. 


The bill to include under the exemption to the law 
regulating hours of labor, children engaged in “‘ship- 
ping’ goods in fruit and vegetable canning and ‘‘pack- 
ing’ establishments has passed both Houses and has 
been approved by the Governor. 

House 362 would establish an 8-hour day for persons 
working in or around any mine, mill, quarry, factory or 
manufacturing establishment. The present law sets a 
10-hour day, 54-hour week for women and boys under 
18 in a selected group of occupations such as factories, 
mills, warehouses, workshops, laundries, stores, etc. ; 
fruit and vegetable canneries are exempted. 


MINNESOTA 


Senate 828 would amend the law prohibiting enum- 
erated dangerous occupations for persons under 16, by 
omitting from the list of prohibited occupations, “‘em- 
ployment in any capacity in the manufacturing of 
paints, colors or white lead,’ and setting an 18-year 
limit for specified acrobatic performances. A corres- 
ponding bill has been introduced in the House, and also 
an amendment to the Senate bill which would exempt 
from the application of the law a child under 10 years of 
age as a Singer, dancer, musician or actor on a permit 
from the Industrial Commissioner. 


NEBRASKA 


The House bill reported in the April issue, to increase 
the period of compulsory attendance during the school 
term, was killed in the House. 


NEVADA 


Senate Bill 51, to prohibit employment of persons 
under 18 in a public dance hall, is dead. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The bill noted in the March issue to add “canning 
establishments’ to the list of establishments exempted 
from the 1014-hour day, 54-hour week for females and 
minors, was killed in the Senate. 


NEW YORK 

During the closing days of the session a bill was intro- 
duced in the Senate, for printing only, rewriting the pro- 
visions of the Education Law relating to compulsory 
attendance and the issuance of employment certificates 
and newsboy badges. This measure was the outcome of 
the work of a joint committee representing education 
officials and civic organizations, and is designed to 
clarify the law as well as to improve the standards. 
It will be pressed next year after it has been studied by 
the various interested agencies throughout the state. 
Copies may be obtained from New York Child Labor 
Committee, 105 East 22nd Street, New York City. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


House Bill 1043 to repeal all acts which provide for 
the indenture or binding out of minors, and House Bill 
746 to repeal a section of the labor law relative to 
apprenticeship have passed both Houses. 

House 865 to prevent the employment of any child 
residing in another state during the time when the laws 
of his state require his attendance at school, has passed 
the Senate and is awaiting the Governor's action. 

House 114 to exempt persons over 14 who have com- 
pleted the four-year course in high school from the 
continuation school law, died in Committee. 

House 1841 to establish an 8-hour day, 40-hour week, 
6-day week, for all persons in any establishment where 
work is done for compensation, also died in Committee. 


RHODE ISLAND 


The following bills are reported dead: Senate Bill 116 
to establish a 45-hour week, 9-hour day, for all persons 
employed in a factory, manufacturing establishment, 
mechanical, business or mercantile establishment; a 
House bill recommending to Congress the passage of 
legislation concerning working hours for women and 
children; another House bill to prohibit the employ- 
ment of persons under 16 years of age between the 
hours of 7 P.M. and 6 A.M. instead of 8 p.M. and 6 A.M: 
House 887 to change the 10-hour day, 54-hour week to a 
9-hour day, 48-hour week for persons under 16 in a fac- 
tory, manufacturing, mechanical, business or mercan- 
tile establishment ; and a bill to amend and extend the 
application of the street trades law. 
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WASHINGTON 

Senate Bill 82 repealing the act which provides for the 
binding out of orphan or infant minors has become a 
law. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

The Bill previously noted to weaken the proof of age 
requirement in the work certificate law has passed the 
Senate. 

WISCONSIN 

The Senate Bill noted in the April issue, to prohibit 
children 12 to 14 years of age from being employed 
during vacation periods in telegraph, telephone or pub- 
lic messenger service, has been refused reconsideration 
in the Senate. 

Senate Bill 48 would remove from the compulsory 
school attendance law the provision which requires 
attendance at continuation school for persons between 
16 and 18 years of age for eight hours a week, eight 
months in the year. The Committee on Education and 
Public Welfare submitted an amendment to the bill 
which would permit a judge of the juvenile court to 
excuse from attendance at continuation school persons 
over 16 years of age, if in his opinion it is for the best 
interests of the child and the welfare of the family. A 
second section of the amendment provides that upon 
petition of five per cent of the electors of a city the 
question of compulsory vocational education for child- 
ren 16 to 18 may be submitted to a referendum, and by 
a majority vote, the city may be exempted from that 
provision of the law until another referendum is called 
and the electors vote in favor of compulsory continua- 
tion school attendance. The referenda must be two 
years apart. 

The corresponding House Bill to Senate 48, has been 
unfavorably reported in the House. 
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